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Can They Laugh Today? 


. ANY employee who is in the habit of 

smoking Spanish cigars, getting 
shaved at a barber shop, going to dances 
and other places of amusement, will most 
surely give his employers reason to be 
suspicious of his integrity and all-around 
honesty. . 


“MEN yer As are given one evening 


a week for courting purposes and 
two if they go to prayer meeting regularly. 


. AFTER 14 hours of work in the store, 
the leisure time must be spent in 
reading good literature.” 


H G. WEAVER of General Motors 

* found the above gem in the 1937 em- 
ployee-rule book of a large department 
store, reproduced from a book of rules is- 
sued in 1854 (see page 94). 


IN 1854, it was indeed a “body and soul” 

arrangement between workers and 
management, and, although we may laugh 
today at such quaint goin gs-on, in those 


dear dead days they oe 4 it all very 
seriously, 


EARS hence, an amused generation 

will lift passages from now circulating 
employee and exclain “how 
silly!” Any such ridicule will be no skin 
off our calloused elbows—the important 
thing is: Can anyone pick up your em- 
ployees’ manual today and laugh? Read it 
through some day and make sure. See that 


The object 


it is as modern as your most modern ma- 
chine; see that its spirit is that of the 
20th century industrial philosophy, that is, 
mutual interest between workers and man- 
agement. 


AND speaking of workers . . . what do 

they want? It pone says Whiting 
Williams (page 92). It depends on the 
conditions pth specific situa- 
tion. From some employers they want dif- 
ferent things than they want from others. 
In bad times workers want security, but 
it is wrong to assume that that is all 
workers ever want. As better times come 
they also want opportunity. As far as the 
thirty-hour week is concerned, the rank and 
file has practically no wish for it unless 
it is accompanied by the same weekly in- 
come as before. 


ON the other matter of paying executives 
we have seen much of late, but noth- 
ing better from a common-sense standpoint 


than that Harry A. Hopf (Executive 
Compensation: A Problem in Incen- 
tives, page 95). 


i selling these days, it’s pictures. We 
refer you Baa or Proof in Pictures (page 
101) and to Pictorial Selling (page 1 
to see how two companies used pictures in 
their sales work and thereby reduced the 
time spent with each prospect, showed the 
complete line to advantage, and accom- 
plished many other things that print and 
talk did not. 
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Current Comment 


REVISING OUR ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


W aie it is undoubtedly true that 
American people feel the need for more comprehensive regulation 
of business by the Federal Government, nevertheless, any political 
regimentation would be strongly opposed. 


While there is probably no disagreement upon the need, there 
is disagreement upon the nature and effect of proposed remedies. 
Both major parties declare that "a private monopoly is indefensible 
and intolera le." However, no informed lawyer or political scientist 
believes that our present anti-trust laws safeguard the American 
people against the growth of monopolies or the development of 
monopolistic practices. 


It is, nevertheless, quite evident that the anti-trust laws, by their 
sweeping prohibitions and uncertain application, impede many co- 
operative efforts of business men to eliminate unfair competition 
and, indeed, to protect them against the growth of monopolies. 


The anti-trust laws make discriminatory prices illegal but leave 
the business man constantly in the dark as to whether a great variety 
of particular price variations are justifiable and legal, or violations 
of jaw. Every manufacturer knows that where wages are a substan- 
tial part of production costs, the employer who underpays or over- 
works labor, forces his competitors down to an anti-social level of 
wage payments. But there is in the anti-trust laws no relief for the 
conscientious employer against such unfair competition; in fact there 
are many obstructions to collective efforts to obtain relief. 


There are three major means of enforcing the anti-trust laws— 
rosecutions by the Department of Justice, proceedings before the 
al Trade Commission, and private suits for treble damages. 
Business, operating in the enormous twilight zone between clearly 
legal and clearly i action, faces this triple threat with one un- 
happy assurance—that the Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Courts will each interpret and apply the 
law differently—so that until an alleged offender reads the probably 
divided opinion of the Supreme Court no one can assure him 
whether he is a lamb or a goat. He can only be assured that he is 
going to be a burnt offering on the altar of Justice. 





Now it should be evident that when the most important laws 
affecting the commerce of a nation are so shrouded with uncertainty, 
when their meaning and administration are so obfuscated with legal- 
istic doubting and debate, there is nt need for a plain restate- 
ment of the law and a remodeled machinery of administration. 


There are three parts to any adequate program for revision of 
the anti-trust laws: 


First: Rewrite the substantive law and procedure to express 
clearly a national economic policy that is consistent and sensible and 
appropriate for an industrial nation of the twentieth century. 


Second: Establish an adequately implemented commission to 
apply and to enforce the law against monopolistic and unfair prac- 
tices, with appropriate provision for judicial review of its orders. 


Third: Establish an administrative agency authorized to apply 
the legislatively defined policy in encouraging and aiding business 
men to cooperate in improving the fairness and efficiency of indus- 
trial methods. Authorize this agency to give temporary sanction 
to any such cooperative agreements which do not violate any of the 
legal prohibitions of monopolistic or unfair practices. Provide for 
the review of such sanctions by the enforcement commission upon 
complaint of the government, or of any competitor, or other person 
alleging injury as a result of the approved agreement. 


These conclusions do not mean the writing of any novel law, nor 
the creating of any novel mechanisms of administration; nor is it 
suggested that any change be made in the existing objectives of our 
laws. We have been seeking for years to prevent the — or 


operation of monopolies. We have been seeking to establish a sys- 
tem of regulated competition, but to maintain the essential freedom 
of private enterprise. These are our fixed objectives. We do not 
wish to escape from the frying pan of private regimentation by huge 
business organizations into the fire of a political regimentation by a 
huge government bureaucracy. 


We can only maintain a political democracy by insuring the 
preservation of an economic democracy. We can only avoid a 
socialistic control of business by the state by establishing mechanisms 
of self-control—not by private, secret agreements, but by open co- 
operation in conformity with safeguards of the public interest and 
definite standards of fair competition enforced by government. 


DONALD R. RICHBERG 
Co-author of the NRA 


Mr. Richberg has based this Current Comment on his address before the Ohio Bar 
Association, January 9, 1937. 
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THE MANAGEMENT INDEX* 
Abstracts and News Items 


Commodity Prices During 1937 


In view of the relatively sharp rise 
which has taken place since last June 
in wholesale commodity prices, busi- 
ness should be exceedingly curious con- 
cerning the probable course of such 
prices during the next twelve months. 

This writer is of the opinion that 
wholesale commodity prices in the 
aggregate, will be very little higher 
next December than they are today, 
and he would not be surprised if they 
were actually slightly lower. And as 
to the effect of commodity price fluctu- 
ations upon industrial activity, the 
writer holds that only a verp sharp 
rise during the next eight or ten 
months would constitute a definitely 
dangerous and harmful development. 
Incidentally, the obverse is conceivable 
only in the event that a substantial de- 
cline in business activity should appear 
first. By L. Merle Hostetler, Modern 
Finance, January 1, 1937, p. 4:2. 

How Top-Notch Business 
Executives Began 

Which routes most often lead to 
top-notch positions’ in business? An 
analysis of the careers of eighty of our 
very foremost business executives re- 
veals that legal training easily tops the 





list—a commentary upon how compli- 
cated has become the running of our 
great modern business enterprises. 
Office-workers rank second; about half 
of them were ordinary office-boys, al- 
though others started somewhat higher 
up. Among the professions, engineer- 
ing follows law as a stepping-stone to 
the summits. Four began in the me- 
chanical field below the rank of en- 
gineering. 

Astonishingly few who started as 
salesmen are today corporation presi- 
dents, although several embraced sell- 
ing experience in the earlier stages of 
their rise. The prospect is, however, 
that more companies hereafter will be 
headed by men who have mastered 
salesmanship. Not many began at the 
very bottom in factories, mills or mines. 
By the Editor. Forbes, January 15, 
1937, p. 10:1. 


Depression Causes and Cures 
In the United States, 1930-33, by 
taking measures to stabilize wage rates 
and by curtailing production through 
the A.A.A. and the N.R.A., we inten- 
sified the depression we sought to cure. 


Recent investigations indicate that 
every severe decline in business begins 
with a sudden shrinkage in demand. 


* For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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The advent of a credit economy has 
been instrumental in ushering in de- 
pression. 

When over-optimism strikes the peo- 
ple more is spent than is indicated by 
the incomes. Indebtedness is piled up. 

Were the policy adopted of keeping 
all selling prices and wages flexible, a 
depression would not be able to get 
started, but with fixed selling prices 
and wages and declining demand, de- 
pression is inevitable. 

One more depression as severe as 
the last may spell the doom of inde- 
pendent enterprise and introduce a 
socialistic state. To prevent the recur- 
rence of a depression, legislation must 
be enacted that by increasing produc- 
tion would tend to increase the total 
volume of profits in the United States. 

The control of money and prices 
cannot be avoided. The question at 
issue is whether or not this control is 
to be scientific. By Willford I. King, 
Professor of Economics, New York 
University. The Clevelander, Janu- 


ary, 1937, Pp. 3:2. 


Chief Problem of 1937 

The January, 1937 Newsletter, of 
The National City Bank of New 
York, states that 1936 has closed with 
business at the highest level since the 
depression began and 1937 opens with 
great expectations. The problem now 
is to get away from emergency policies 
back to the regular self-supporting ac- 
tivities of a balanced system; to put 
every available worker into a job 
where he will help the whole situation 
instead of being a burden to it. 

The equilibrium will not maintain 


itself without understanding and co- 
operation. And in the agricultural field 
the outlook is not entirely secure. Part 
of its income is derived from govern- 
ment payments; prices have risen on a 
basis of short production; and full 
crops all around might again create a 
disparity. 

The Newsletter in conclusion states 
that the commodity price rise in the 
past two months has been very rapid 
and when business men decide they 
have bought as far ahead as advisable 
the move will slow down and the pace 
of recovery may slacken. Mechanical 
Engineering, February, 1937, p. 119:1. 


Record-Breaking Period Ahead 
for Equipments 

In this article tables are given show- 

ing that there is not a single member 

of the various equipment groups that 


failed to establish a gain in earning 
power last year. J. M. Symes, Vice- 
President in Charge of Operations and 
Maintenance of the American Associa- 
tion of Railroads, said that reserves of 
railroad equipment were practically ex- 


hausted and a modest increase in 
freight traffic would necessitate large 
purchases of equipment. The railroad 
equipment companies will also be the 
beneficiaries of a large rebuilding pro- 
gram. 
The electrification and moderniza- 
tion of industrial plants and the sus- 
tained demand for household apparatus 
has increased the work of the makers 
of machinery and electrical equipment. 
Foreign demand promises to become 
increasingly important during the 
course of the present year. As trade 
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and industry improve, the demand for 
business equipment increases. This in- 
crease is furthered by the Govern- 
ment’s interest in new business equip- 
ment due to its enlarged field of activ- 
ity. 

The outlook for agricultural equip- 
ments companies rests on the farmers’ 
purchasing power and this continues 
improved. The Magazine of Wall 
Street, January 30, 1937, p. 494:2. 


Durable Goods Sharing Fully in 
Recovery 

Convincing evidence is now avail- 
able that the durable goods industries 
as a whole are at last getting a reason- 
able share in the business recovery. 
The capital goods prospects are the 
best in a decade. Charts are presented 
in this article which show the trend of 
operations in a number of representa- 
tive heavy industries during the seven 
lean years of depression as compared 
with the period of prosperity preceding 
the industrial collapse in 1929. An ex- 
tensive recovery in durable goods can 
be seen. Population growth itself is a 
powerful factor responsible for steady 
expansion of demand for capital equip- 
ment and other durable goods. 

Steel, autos, and machine tools lead 


recovery but steel boilers still lag. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


1001 Embezzlers 
That it is hitherto honest men and 
women employed in American business 
who embezzle an estimated $200,000,- 
000 yearly from their employers, is one 
of the conclusions reached by this study 


None of the heavy industrial equip- 
ment industries has responded to recov- 
ery as decisively as have the steel and 
machine tool industries. 

Charts are also given which present 
the huge latent demands which still 
exist. 

The tax on undistributed earnings 
will tend to force a larger distribution 
of corporate income as dividends to 
stockholders. This means that future 
purchases of new equipment and plant 
expansion programs will have to be fi- 
nanced chiefly out of new capital issues 
instead of corporate savings. By J. 
Frederic Dewhurst. The Iron Age, 
January 21, 1937, p. 24:6. 


Business Recovery and 
Government Policy 


The author advocates the raising of 
reserve requirements to the full limit 
allowed by the law and endorses the 
policy of the Administration in build- 
ing up foreign trade through the re- 
duction of tariffs and the removal of 
trade restrictions, not only because an 
import surplus is the means by which 
a creditor country receives payment, 
but because it is the great road toward 
world peace. By Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich. The Bankers Magazine, Janv- 
ary, 1937, Pp. 7:3. 


of embezzlers. It shows that the typ- 
ical American embezzler is a white 
collar worker. He is 36 years old, has 
a wife and two children. He does not 
live in a low-rent neighborhood where 
crime is abnormally widespread. His 
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upbringing has been good. He has a 
high school education. He lives com- 
fortably. His friends and very often 
his wife imagine that his salary is 
higher than it is. He has a medium- 
priced automobile. 

He is a competent worker. His em- 
ployer regards him favorably and he 
has honestly earned the position of trust 
which he has attained. In the main, 
old and trusted employees are the em- 
bezzlers. Nimety-one per cent of the 
embezzlers were supervised; their ac- 
counts or stock were checked at regu- 
lar intervals. 

Of the 1,001 embezzlers, only 22 
men and two women absconded, while 
28 men and two women committed 
suicide before or at the time their 
shortages were disclosed. In addition, 
there were a number of cases of sud- 
den death. On the average, more em- 
bezzlers confess their peculations than 
abscond. 

In its conclusion, the study states 
that if there is any one thing which 
might be said that would apply to the 
greatest number of embezzlers, it is 
that in one manner or another they 
lived beyond their means and that in a 
very large number of cases it would 
only be necessary for them to be more 
careful in this respect to avoid trouble. 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, 1937. 38 pages. 


The Social Seeurity Act Should 
Be Amended! 


This article outlines the changes in 
the present social security plan for 
which business men should unitedly 
j ask. The author tells of the problems 


under the present plan with regard to 
the matter of private and corporation 
pension plans, old-age pensions, debt, 
payroll taxes, etc., and gives his sug- 
gestions for improvement upon nae 
problems. 

When the subject of amending the 
Social Security Act comes before Con- 
gress, all the faults of the present sys- 
tem should be considered. The two 
outstanding defects in the old-age se- 
curity program as it now stands are: 
(1) The use of the full reserve plan, 
and (2) inadequate benefits for those 
included in the contributory plan who 
soon will reach the retirement age. 
By adopting the “pay-as-you-go” or 
“current cost” principle, and providing 
for the accumulation of a moderate 
contingency reserve only, the first de- 
fect will be removed. This will then 
open the door to changes which will 
in large measure make possible the re- 
moval of the second. By M. A. Lin- 
ton, President, Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Forbes, February 
15, 1937, P. 14:3. 


Cost Accounting Opportunities 
Under the Robinson-Patman Act 

In his paper Mr. Sawyer mentions 
several clauses in the Robinson-Patman 
Act in which cost problems arise. He 
stresses the particular importance of 
the clause which reads: “Provided that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent 
differentials which make only due al- 
lowance for differences in the cost of 
manufacture, sale, or delivery result- 
ing from the differing methods or 
quantities in which such commodities 
are to such purchasers sold or deliv- 
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ered,” and analyzes it with regard to 
its importance in the accounting pro- 
fession. 

Several questions and answers of 
counsel are given in connection with 
the item of a 10 per cent discount over 
the 25-gross item when 100 gross were 
sold. The first consideration is whether 
the item was one that was carried in 
stock or one that was made to order. 
The reason for the question is, of 
course, that had it been a made-to- 
order item there would have been no 
doubt as to what constituted a mini- 
mum production run. By the very na- 
ture of the made-to-order items they 
are self-contained manufacturing oper- 
ations, so that savings in manufacturing 
costs may be present in every quantity 
difference between made-to-order items 
“of like grade an2 juality.” 

A second characteristic of quantity 
discount justification problems is elab- 
orate price structure. In the case of 
order-handling expense, the difference 
in quantity must be large enough to 
support the reasonable probability of 
saving in the total number of orders 
handled in the course of the year. Some 
elements of order-handling cost re- 
spond but slowly to reduction in the 
number of orders handled, and the ac- 
countant must derive from the actual 
marketing experience some reasonable 
basis from which he can infer the prob- 
ability that buyers of larger quantities 
will be numerous enough to achieve 
the desired reduction in the number of 
orders. 

A third consideration is the sources 
of saving. The cost man has a wide 
field in which to seek out these savings 


and devise techniques for measuring 
them. In this work there is an op- 
portunity for a realistic analysis of the 
cost of doing business in all of the var- 
ious ways in which this occurs, and 
the opportunity has behind it the im- 
petus of competitive pressure that 
should put a profitable. premium upon 
clear-headed cost work. By Albert E. 
Sawyer, Legal Department, Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts. N. 4. C. 4. 
Bulletin, February 15, 1937, p. 679:10. 


Do You Need Capital? 


As a result of the gradual liquida- 
tion which began well over a year 
after Congress passed the Securities 
Act in May, 1933, the aggregate of 
all corporate underwritings expanded 
steadily from a low of $381,583,000 
in 1933 to a high of $4,631,945,000 in 
1936. 

These industrial underwritings, 
whether refunding operations or new 
issues, are readily divided into three 
types: (1) Issues for large national 
corporations with widely recognized 
names (2) issues for moderate-sized 
industrial and commercial corporations 
which often are known only in their 
locality or in their respective lines of 
trade but which have operated profit- 
ably for two or three years, and (3) 
issues of newly organized or small con- 
cerns whose prospects and outlooks are 
obviously questionable. 

The security market is now going 
into a period of rising business, and the 
refunding operations of large national 
and international corporations are get- 
ting under way. Investment bankers 
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are looking for companies, not entirely 
large ones by any means, which can 
use new money for sound expansion. 
Finally come the new issues. By Roy 
A. Foulke, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Forbes, February 1, 1937, p. 18:1. 


Contemporary Financial Practice 

This article contrasts our present 
financial methods with those of the pre- 
ceding decade and forecasts changes 
which should logically result from 
present tendencies. 

The retrospective examination of 
conditions preceding the crash has re- 
vealed that the credit structure sup- 
porting the machinery by which secur- 
ities were underwritten and distributed 
was extremely tenuous. A survey con- 
ducted in 1930 showed the unusual 
proportion of national income which 
found its way into new securities and 
call loans. 

After the crash the unstable charac- 
ter of the systems, both of capital and 
commercial financing, became appar- 
ent. Credit for underwriting and trad- 
ing operations in capital issues prac- 
tically disappeared and rapidly dimin- 


INSURANCE 


ishing credit extensions were evidenced 
in the field of industry. Practically 
all bank credit became frozen. It be- 
came necessary for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to advance large 
sums to thousands of banks and other 
institutions to forestall disaster. 

Observation of the unsatisfactory 
functions of bank credit preceding and 
subsequent to 1929 and attempts to de- 
vise remedial measures resulted in the 
announcement during 1932 and 1933 
of various conclusions and proposals of 
reform. To strengthen the weak points 
of the credit system, it was suggested 
that commercial banks should be barred 
from ownership of securities affiliates; 
that long-term lending operations 
should be severed from short-term 
lending functions by absolute separa- 
tion of savings banks from com- 
mercial banks; that the use of de- 
positors’ money, or manipulation of 
Federal Reserve privileges for specu- 
lative operations be prohibited ; that all 
commercial banks must affiliate with 
the Federal Reserve System. By Wil- 
liam H. Crow. Modern Finance, Feb- 
ruary I, 1937, p. 53:4. 


Insurance abstracts are contributed by P. D. Betterley, Insurance 
Consultant, Assistant Treasurer, Graton & Knight Company. 


Insurance Practice and Theory 
The more one knows of insurance 
practice, the more perfectly qualified 
for the theoretical study of insurance 
he will be. The more intimately ac- 
quainted a practical insurance man be- 
comes with the theory of insurance, the 


better he will be able to serve his par- 
ticular aim and object. 

The common denominator of inter- 
est among those in the insurance busi- 
ness is, or ought to be, the uniform 
conviction of the high ethical, social, 
and economic value of insurance. 
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Preparatory training can hardly be 
too comprehensive. A thorough study 
of national economy is most important, 
with business economy as a side line. 
Legal and actuarial training take sec- 
ond place only. Far too little attention 
is paid to what people outside the pro- 
fessional fraternity think of insurance 
and how insurance conditions, pros- 
pectuses, rate tables, profit-sharing 
plans, etc., are interpreted by them, 
and how they are bound to be inter- 
preted by any layman. 

This article is a portion of a paper by 
Dr. Alfred Manes, given at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers of Insurance. Journal of 
American Insurance, January, 1937, 


p. 24:1. 


All-Cover Liability Policy 


The current theory of protection is 
that the insured shall select the cover- 
ages which he requires, and that each 
coverage shall exclude the insurance 
afforded by all other coverages. This 
system tends toward insurance only for 
the minimum of hazards and has be- 
come so technical and involved that 
even underwriters do not agree upon 
questions of coverage. The outstand- 
ing fault of the current system is that 
it offers no sound method of reducing 
insurance cost. Insurance as such 
serves to eliminate risk and spread 
losses, but it does not and cannot elimi- 
nate or reduce losses—cooperation be- 
tween insurers and the insured can do 
much to reduce the cost of losses. 

Instead of covering the entire liabil- 
ity of the insured and teaching him to 
reduce his cost by accident prevention 


effort, we encourage him to reduce his 
insurance cost by selecting narrowly re- 
stricted coverages. An all-cover policy 
insuring against all liability hazards 
which are the proper subject of insur- 
ance should be adopted. The develop- 
ment of such a policy is inevitable; 
therefore, it behooves everyone who is 
in a position to help develop a simple, 
satisfactory policy to do his part. The 
author stresses the importance of the 
following points: 

1. The necessity of teaching the 
policyholder that cost is reduced by 
prevention of accidents. 

2. The importance of simplifying 
underwriting rules. 

3. The simplification of the policy 
contract. There is little doubt that too 
much emphasis is placed upon judicial 
interpretation of the policy. 

4. The legislative program. A lia- 
bility company should be permitted to 
insure against types of liability other 
than those for accidental bodily in- 
juries and property damage, including 
assaults, false arrests, slander and libel 
by the employees of the insured. 

By no means the least important is 
the development of public sentiment, 
and the author points out that some 
companies will not yield until demand 
for the all-cover policy becomes too 
strong to be resisted. The Insurance 
Post, December, 1936, p. 5:3. 


All-Risk Public Liability 
An All-Risk Public Liability Policy 
is exactly what the name implies: A 
clean, clear-cut, comprehensive form, 
which truly insures the assured for all 
of his operations. It is a combination 
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of the various public liability coverages 
molded into one broad form. 

There are two sections of a liability 
policy which are of major importance 
—the insurance clause, which sets 
forth the coverage, and the exclusion 
clause, which always removes part of 
the broad coverage set forth in the in- 
suring clause. Therefore a liability 
policy insuring clause means nothing 
unless the restrictions, limitations and 
exclusions are taken into consideration. 
This matter should be brought to the 
attention of every purchaser of liabil- 
ity insurance, 

This all-risk policy is individually 
underwritten upon submission of a 
completed questionnaire. Each risk 
must be carefully studied and the haz- 
ards surrounding the business operations 
of the prospective insurance buyer must 
be thoroughly analyzed. The Spec- 
tator, January 28, 1937, p. 26:2. 


Editor’s Note: For several years there 
has been considerable agitation for 
comprehensive policies, and the fore- 
going type of policy appears to be a 
step in the right direction. It is most 
disconcerting for an insurance buyer 
to discover, after a casualty, that his 
insurance contract did not cover all 
hazards of the same general character. 
The argument has been advanced that 
the purchaser should read his contract, 
but the insurance business is a highly 
complicated one and the average prop- 
erty owner and business man is not in 
a position to interpret the finer distinc- 
tions often found in an insurance 
policy. Many policyholders will main- 
tain that their agent or broker should 


know. He sometimes tells them what 
a policy will cover, when he has 
neither the correct interpretation, nor 
the authority to bind the underwrit- 
ers for the broader coverage. 


Revised Supplemental Coverage 
Form 

The third revision of the Supple- 
mentary Contract No. 3 has broadened 
and clarified it, notably adding smoke 
and motor vehicle damage. 

With supplemental contracts the lia- 
bility of the fire policy is simply ex- 
tended to include the additional perils 
named in the endorsement, and the 
total liability cannot be greater than 
that of the fire insurance coverage. T'he 
Spectator, January 28, 1937, p. 27:1. 


Premium Financing Plan for Fire 
Insurance 

Premium financing of insurance pol- 
icies issued by fire insurance com- 
panies is now possible under a plan 
sponsored by the First Baneredit Corp. 
of St. Paul, Minnesota. Six per cent 
simple interest, without any down pay- 
ment and without service charge, is the 
rate under the new plan. The insured 
retains his policies during the time he 
is paying off the indebtedness, and the 
policies may be canceled for non-pay- 
ment on a pro rata basis. 

More than 200 fire insurance com- 
panies have endorsed the new plan, 
but naturally do not encourage any 
financing of premium when full cash 
payment can be secured. Fears of many 
agents that their business will be sub- 
ject to twisting and the allegation that 
discrimination is being practiced against 
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insureds who pay their premiums in 
full are said to be unwarranted. This 
is represented to be a distinct step for- 
ward in the property insurance busi- 
ness. The Eastern Underwriter, Jan- 
uary I, 1937, p. 18:1. 


Editor’s Note: Many policyholders 
will welcome this new development, 
although it should be apparent that the 
loss of these advanced deposits may re- 
sult in reduced income for the under- 
writers. Will it in turn result in a 
contention on their part that increased 
rates are necessary? It is obvious that 
many an insured person will not be 
anxious to prepay his premium if he 
can obtain the same coverage under 
an installment plan. It appears that 
this new plan will have a widespread 
effect on the insurance business. 


All-Risk Fire Policy Is Proposed 

Aroused by the present flood crisis 
in which hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in property damage has been in- 
curred without insurance protection, 
one of the most able underwriters in 
the fire insurance field has projected a 
suggestion for a new type of coverage, 
and the suggestion has been forwarded 
directly to President Roosevelt. In- 
surance should provide against future 
property loss from the same (flood) 
cause, and an investigation has been 
proposed, with an offering of indem- 
nity to property owners against such 
catastrophes as floods, tornadoes, earth- 
quakes, etc. All the machinery neces- 
sary for this work is at hand and is 
ready for a much heavier load than it 
is now carrying. 


Under the All-Risk Policy the cov- 
erage would be nation-wide in all lines, 
and a proper spread of risk could be 
secured to provide a gratifying loss 
ratio. The tremendous good-will de- 
veloped by life insurance has not been 
equaled by fire insurance because there 
has been constant litigation in border 
line cases as to liability. This would 
be removed under the policy and the 
property owner would know that, 
whatever might be the cause of the 
loss, his property values would be in- 
sured. The Weekly Underwriter, 
February 6, 1937, p. 317:2. 


Editor’s Note: The foregoing proposal 
may seem rather startling and undoubt- 
edly will encounter much opposition of 
the traditional type; nevertheless, the 
undertaking is not impossible. It coin- 
cides with the frequent advocacy of 
more comprehensive insurance policies. 
Practicability and security seem to 
hinge upon a thorough spread of the 
risk. 


Insurance Averages 


The business of fire insurance is an 
average one based on _ experience. 
Sound indemnity never has been pro- 
duced through inadequate rates and ex- 
cessive expenses, and it never will. The 
natural law of economics still applies to 
underwriting and management as it 
always has. 

It is entirely reasonable to assume 
that we will have a series of years of 
normal burnings, following the low 
burning experience of the last three 
years. A series of such years will prove 
the wisdom of developing large su!- 
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pluses during the favorable years. (An 
interesting compilation of losses for 
the years 1921 to 1935 accompanies 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


What Are You Doing About Noise 
in Your O ? 

Although modern business could no 
more do without mechanical aids in 
offices today than it could do without 
electric lights and elevators, these 
mechanical aids are the cause of most 
of the undesirable sounds in offices. 
With the constant hammering of old- 
fashioned, noisy, typewriters there is 
little chance for constructive thinking. 

The remedy for this state of affairs 
lies with reducing the effect of the 
noise once it has been created. Intri- 


cate instruments are now being used: 


to tell the length of time the reverber- 
ations take before they die and just 
how many decibels of sound are pres- 
ent in the office when it is going full 
speed. In this way, the requirements 
of each office can be looked after with 
more than a haphazard placing of 
sound-absorbing material. 

The records of many companies indi- 
cate an increase in efficiency and a re- 
duction in errors of workers when lo- 
cated in quieted offices. By Earl F. 
Damude. Office Management, Febru- 
ary, 1937, Pp. 924. 


Controlling Operations of a 
Company Garage 
This report presents the results of 
a survey of the policies and practices 
in effect in connection with the opera- 
tion of company garages and is con- 


this editorial article.) The Weekly 
Underwriter, January 16, 1937, p. 
167 :2. 


cerned with the steps taken to effect 
the economical maintenance and oper- 
ation of the automotive equipment and 
to safeguard the investment in these 
assets. The various types of records 
commonly used for this purpose are 
described and illustrated. It is limited 
generally to a discussion of mainte- 
nance practices, development and con- 
trol of the more important elements of 
operating costs, and equipment replace- 
ment policies, Prepared by Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1936. 34 
pages. 


Two Office Systems from Germany 


About ten years ago a general 
register of numbers of every German 
village was issued by the National 
Office for Statistics. This register, a 
volume of about 1,200 pages, contained 
every German village with its own 
name and a coordinated number, in 
alphabetical order, and in its second 
part a continuous row of numbers be- 
ginning with 1, and the name and 
situation of the respective village or 
town. 

The system of coordinating a num- 
ber to each town was that the nine 
most important towns of Germany, at 
the same time government centers of 
the main districts, were given the num- 
bers of 1 to 9, thus Berlin was No. 1, 
Hamburg 2, etc. Round each of 
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these towns the nearest and most im- 
portant nine towns were given the 
numbers 1 to 9 as second digit, the 
first digit being the number of the 
main town of the district. This sys- 
tem was continued until every village 
had got a number in a system of up 
to six digits. 

This system was adopted as a basis 
for several methods of filing in the 
filing departments of firms with a 
large number of customers or repre- 
sentatives spread over a wide area or 
over the whole country. 

The different methods of manifold- 
ing documents and of producing a 
series of corresponding documents in 
one process has gradually become. an 
important part of internal business 
organization and has resulted in rapid 
progress in the saving of time, clear- 
ness and uniformity of commercial 
correspondence. In this article, a spe- 
cial system of manifolding is described 
which has produced advantageous re- 
sults in many businesses. Industry 
Illustrated, January, 1937, p. 40:2. 


Erection of New Offices 


The organization manager, Horlicks 
Malted Milk Co., Ltd., gives his ans- 
wers to three controversial questions 
on the erection of new offices: 

1. Offices in long bays without par- 
titions are preferable because the cost 
of maintenance is reduced, the floor 
space is saved, flexibility is secured, 
and supervision is made more easy. If, 
however, noisy machines are in use, it 
is desirable to have sections partitioned 
off. 


2. A southern aspect will have a 
good effect on the staff—both actual 
and psychological, and the annual bill 
for artificial and heating light will be 
considerably less. For an advertising 
agency or drawing office, however, a 
north light would be preferable. If 
blinds are needed, I favor the Vene- 
tion blind. 

3. The ideal type of heating or ven- 
tilation is air conditioning with the 
windows sealed. A forced outlet (as 
well as inlet) is, of course, necessary. 
The principal drawback is that in in- 
stallation and maintenance it is proba- 
bly 35 per cent to 40 per cent more 
expensive than radiators. 

The second best way is heating 
with the ordinary plenum system with 
the windows open for a certain amount 
to allow egress. This is considerably 
cheaper, but even then, is about 25 per 
cent more expensive than radiators. 
Industry Illustrated, January, 1937, 
p. 4:1. 


Millions Wasted in Printing 

The printing industry is the third 
largest industry in the United States, 
and the largest industry when the 
amount of value added to raw material 
is considered. There are 22,500 plants 
in the country doing all kinds of work, 
and it has the largest payroll in the 
United States. 

It is one of the most disorganized 
and inefficiently operated major in- 
dustries in the land. Over 58 per 
cent of its plants are located in three 
principal cities; over 57 per cent of 
the industry is owned by individuals; 
over 75 per cent of the plants employ 
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less than 5 workers; the majority of 
the plants are heavily over-equipped— 
anywhere from 50 per cent to 150 per 
cent. 

In the 22,500 plants doing business, 
poor management is the rule rather 
than the exception. Investigation 
shows that only 9 per cent of the 
waste in printing rests on the buyer or 
consumer, but he is the one who stands 
the cost. 

In spite of proof on all sides of the 
value of an accurate cost-finding sys- 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


tem a survey of 1,538 plants in New 
York showed that only 56 had a stan- 
dard cost finding system, and that 
only 243 of the 1,538 earned money. 

Because it is a job industry, it is at 
the mercy of its sales organization, 
and the peculiar whims of its thou- 
sands of customers. 

The author offers suggestions to 
the consumer to reduce the cost of his 
printing. By Richard Nowinson, Ball 
Printing Company. N. O. M. A. 


Forum, December, 1936, p. 14:5. 


Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Legislation, Wage 


Theory, Immigration 
Summary of State Reports of Oc- 
cupational Diseases with a Sur- 
vey of Preventive Legislation 
1932 to 1934 

Although the proportion of occupa- 
tional diseases is slight in the total 
number of industrial injuries, yet 5 
states in 1933 and 3 states in 1934 re- 
ported totals of respectively 380 and 
340 cases of occupational diseases oc- 
curring to women. In the 5 states 
where the percentage could be com- 
puted, women’s cases constituted in 
1932, 1933, and 1934 from 4 per cent 
to about 19 per cent of all occupa- 
tional-disease cases. 

Distribution by age of those injured 
by occupational disease finds a large 
proportion — especially of women—in 
the younger groups. This is important 
in view of other indications that young 
persons are especially susceptible to 
certain of these diseases. It is true also 
that larger proportions of the women 


than of the men reported with occu- 
pational disease were in the younger 
age groups. 

Dermatoses forms numerically the 
most important type of occupational 
disease. Tenosynovitis and bursitis con- 
stitute a considerable part of women’s 
occupational diseases in Ohio and are 
reported as occurring in other states. 
Women are exposed in very consider- 
able numbers to benzol and other toxic 
solvent fumes. Cases of lead poisoning 
to women were reported during the 
period covered, even though there is 
evidence that this disease is of decreas- 
ing importance numerically in the most 
hazardous industries and that serious 
and acute cases especially have de- 
clined. Respiratory infections are rap- 
idly becoming recognized as among the 
most important groups of occupational 
diseases. 

In the United States in 1932-34 a 
number of state legislatures considered 
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laws to add occupational diseases to 
workmen’s compensation laws. ‘The 
Massachusetts legislature passed a law 
of special importance to women ex- 
posed to benzol fumes in industry, 
specifying a required labeling for all 
substances containing benzol. Ken- 
tucky, New York, and Wisconsin have 
put into force certain changes broaden- 
ing or clarifying their laws relating 
to occupational-disease compensation. 
Important official investigations of 
some occupational diseases have been 
made in several states, including Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania, and Massachu- 
setts, sometimes leading to recommen- 
dations of changes or additions to the 
compensation law. In Massachusetts 
a division of occupational hygiene has 
been made part of the department of 
labor and industries. By Margaret T. 
Mettert. United States Department 
of Labor, Bulletin of the Women’s 
Bureau, No. 147, 1936. 42 pages. 


Hours and cy Before and 
After the N.R.A. 


Average weekly hours in 16 manu- 
facturing industries increased substan- 
tially between May 1935, when the 
National Industrial Recovery Act was 
invalidated by the Supreme Court, 
and May 1936. During the same 
period, moreover, there was an increase 
in the proportion of employees with 
average hours in excess of the peak 
hours permitted by the codes. Estab- 
lishments that made the largest in- 
creases in average weekly hours usually 
fell below the general average of 
hourly earnings. With few exceptions, 
average weekly hours were somewhat 


longer and average hourly earnings 
materially lower in small than in large 
establishments. These are a few of 
the facts brought to light by a special 
analysis of hours, earnings, and em- 
ployment before and after nullification 
of the N.R.A. By Witt Bowden, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Monthly 
Labor Review, January, 1937, p. 
13:24. 


Injury Experience in the Iron and 
Steel Industry, 1934 and 1935 


Injuries resulting from industrial 
accidents in the iron and steel industry 
decreased in 1935 as compared with 
1934. The frequency rate declined 
from 19.42 to 17.14 per million man- 
hours, and the severity rate declined 
from 19.42 to 17.14 per million man- 
hours, although the total man-hours 
worked increase by 17 per cent. The 
effectiveness of safety work is indicated 
by the experience of a select group of 
establishments with a frequency rate 
of about one-third of that of the entire 
group. By Max D. Kossoris and Swen 
Kjaer. Monthly Labor Review, De- 
cember, 1936, p. 1370:15. 


The Social Security Act 

The Social Security Act marks an 
important turning-point in American 
national policy. Its objectives are 
sound and essential to an industrial 
society such as ours. 

In its specific provisions, the Act 
reveals many defects. Some of these 
rose from the effort to meet constitu- 
tional difficulties ; others from the haste 
and emergency pressure that forced us 
to draft the Act during a great de 
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pression; and still others from the un- 
certainties and confusion of adminis- 
trative policy. 

Analysis of these defects, however, 
reveals readily certain lines of amend- 
ment along which improvements must 
be sought. Yet many still unsolved 
problems remain on which experi- 
mentation and study are needed. Both 
to improve the present Act, and to pro- 
mote real social security, the country 
must obtain the cooperation of busi- 
ness, as of all groups concerned in the 
national welfare. By B. M. Selek- 
man. Harvard Business Review, 
Winter Number, 1937, p. 174:15. 


Operations Under the Public 
Contracts Law 
(Walsh-Healey Act) 

The administration of the public 
contracts law (Walsh-Healey Act) of 
1936 has involved several difficulties of 
interpretation, such as the definition 
of such terms as “manufacturer” and 
“regular dealer,” and the determina- 
tion of prevailing wages. ‘These diffi- 
culties, and the efforts to solve them 
by supplementary regulations of the 
Department of Labor, are reviewed in 
the article. By Gerard D. Reilly and 
John W. Porter. Monthly Labor 
Review, January, 1937, p. 10:3. 


Mensiisuanleig-ladiedes 
an ies 
1934 and 19385 
Disabling industrial injuries in fac- 
tories decreased in both frequency and 
severity in 1935 as compared with 
1934, according to the regular annual 
survey of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, covering more than 6,000 identi- 


cal establishments in 30 manufacturing 
industries. For the 30 industries com- 
bined, the frequency rate decreased 
from 20.35 injuries per million man- 
hours worked in 1934 to 18.03 in 
1935, and the accompanying severity 
rate from 2.66 to 2.32 days lost per 
1,000 man-hours worked. By Max 
D. Kossoris and Swen Kjaer, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Monthly Labor 
Review, January, 1937, p. 101212. 


Occupational Distribution of Wage 
and Salary Payments in Ohio, 
1929 to 1934 


In Ohio in 1934, wage earners re- 
ceived 69.9 per cent of all wage and 
salary payments; bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, and office clerks, 17.0 per 
cent; and superintendents and manag- 
ers, 6.9 per cent. In manufacturing 
industries, the proportion received by 
wage earners was more than 81 per 
cent while in wholesale and retail trade 
this proportion was as low as 37 per 
cent. By Fred C. Croxton and Fred- 
erick E. Croxton. Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December, 1936, p. 1505 :4. 


Money Disbursements of Wage 
Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Clerical Workers in New 
York City 

Automobile ownership is relatively 
infrequent among wage earners and 
lower-salaried employees in New York 
City. Thus in New York only 15 
per cent of the families covered in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of 
money disbursements owned automo- 
biles, as against 75 per cent in Grand 
Rapids and 68 per cent in Detroit. 
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This condition reflects the traffic dif- 
ficulties of New York City and the 
relative cheapness of trolley, bus, and 
subway transportation. Monthly La- 
bor Review, January, 1937, p. 232°9. 


Finding Work Where No Jobs Are 
Open 


Although unemployment is decreas- 
ing, there is still a surplus of em- 
ployable persons. Many will remain 
unemployed until the character of the 
labor supply fits the demands of the 
new jobs opened by technological ad- 
vances. The present shortage of 
skilled labor in many occupations in- 
dicates that ordinary plans for increas- 


ing employment by shortening the 
work week or by other economic 
legislation will not meet this problem 
to any appreciable extent. 

Among the most practical solutions 
is a plan for employable workers to 
fit themselves into the changed situa- 
tion by self-analysis of their abilities 
and experience. Many have already 
created jobs for themselves by enter- 
ing work they can do but at which 
they never worked before. Others, 
with guidance, can do the same. There 
is a need for community or state-wide 
services to aid men in this effort. Con- 
ference Board Service Letter, January 
30, 1937, p. 1:3. 


Labor Relations: Collective Bargaining, Employee Represen- 


tation, Arbitration 


What Do Workers Want? .. . 
IT DEPENDS! 

The prudent employer knows that 
what his workers want depends. What 
the worker wants in good times is one 
thing; what he wants in bad times is 
another. What he wants of a good, 
trusted employer is very different from 
what he wants—and demands—of a 
bad one. 

A great deal of worker dissatisfac- 
tion and unrest has been caused by 
irregular work. The worker wants 
job-security at all times, and intensely 
in bad times, but it is wrong to as- 
sume that he can be counted upon to 
desire security and security only in 
any and all times now and forever- 
more. As soon as better times give him 
fair assurance that his job is going to 
be both steady and protected against 


favoritism, he begins to wish for the 
maximum of opportunity, for the 
largest possible chance to move up to a 
better, higher job. 

In general, workers have surpris- 
ingly little of the desire to share the 
responsibilities of running the estab- 
lishment; but here again, it depends. 
If, as has lately happened in some in- 
dustries, profits soar before job-security 
has been fully demonstrated to the 
workers, some of them will claim that 
their hourly earnings should be at least 
doubled. 

Whether or not the workers want 
the thirty-hour week also depends. 
Under normal business conditions, the 
rank and file has practically no wish 
whatever for the short week unless 
this is accompanied by the same weekly 


income as before. 
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In his endeavor to meet the work- 
ers’ wants, no employer can hope to do 
the right thing at the right time, and 
thereby obtain worker cooperation, 
unless he makes his watchword “Con- 
tact!”—close, daily contact as a means 
to give and take of mutual under- 
standing and respect. By Whiting 
Williams. Forbes, February 1, 1937; 
p. 14:3. 


Collective Bargaini 
Federal Credit 

The question is here brought up of 
whether the federal credit unions can 
be used to circumvent the effective 
exercise of rights defined in the Wag- 
ner Act. The idea is expounded that 
since a credit union is not a labor 
organization, as defined in the Wagner 
Act, that membership in it and the 
determination of loans by it can be 


and the 
nion 


controlled or strongly influenced by 
management, thus making it a useful 


labor tool. By Sidney Schindler. 


American Federationist, January, 
1937, Pp. 57:6. 


Organized Labor Movement, 
1929 to 1937 

The organized labor movement in 
the United States increased in mem- 
bership and in organizing activity in 
the period 1933-37, after 3 years of 
discouragement and decreasing mem- 
bership following the slump of 1929. 
The membership as reported to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was 4,521,- 
498 at the beginning of 1936. Includ- 
ing the Canadian membership, the 46 
independent national and international 
unions had 687,740 members and the 


American Federation of Labor had 
3,967,582 members in 110 affiliated 
national and international unions and 
the local trade and Federal labor 
unions under its immediate jurisdic- 
tion. Monthly Labor Review, January, 
1937, P. 1:9. 


Is Labor Better Off? 


One possible explanation of recent, 
widespread wage increases is Mr. 
Meredith’s finding that two-fifths of 
the employees of 89 manufacturing 
and 15 non-manufacturing industries 
studied were worse off as to “real” 
weekly wages after four years of “re- 
covery” than they were in the midst 
of the depression, in November, 1932. 
Fewer than 3 per cent were receiving 
smaller actual dollar income in the 
1936 month, but such increases as 
many had received up to that time had 
been more than offset by the rising cost 
of living. 

Oddly enough, labor demands in the 
past year have been most insistent in 
three industries—rubber tires, iron and 
steel, and automobiles—whose work- 
ers by last November had gained 
among the largest increases in real 
weekly earnings. By Spencer B. Mere- 
dith. Barron’s, March 1, 1937, p. 11:1. 


oa es Session of 
vi Body International 
weer Hh Organization 


An international conference on 
labor conditions in the textile industry 
is to be held in Washington in April 
1937. Representatives of employers 
and employees in the textile industries 
as well as the governments of the prin- 
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cipal textile-producing countries will 
be invited to participate. The purpose 
of the conference, which is under the 
auspices of the International Labor 


Personnel 


Some Problems of a Small 
Manufacturing Business 

This article deals mainly with the 
importance of the team spirit, which 
is more easily cultivated in the small 
firm than in the large. The team spirit 
is of particular value when new meth- 
ods are being introduced or an outside 
expert consulted. The author deals 
also with the development of interest 
in work, the avoidance of favoritism 
and the importance of free discussion 
between executives and staff. By 
Christopher A. Lee. The Human 
Factor, February, 1937, p. 47:5- 


The Worker’s Point of View: 
When the Factory Hand Stays Late 

The author argues that although a 
moderate amount of overtime is en- 
joyed by the worker on account of the 
additional payment, too much overtime 
is disliked for various reasons. [hf 
overtime is heavy and frequent the 
worker gets home too late and too tired 
either to enjoy the advantages of his 
extra money or to increase his chance 
of promotion by self-education. Fre- 
quent overtime is guarded against, to 
a certain extent, by trade unions and 
by the increased rates of pay after 
hours. Nevertheless unnecessary over- 
time occurs and particularly so in badly 
managed factories where time is 
wasted during the day. One of the 
chief drawbacks lies in short notice; a 


Organization, is to explore the possi- 
bilities of an international agreement 
of labor in this industry. Monthly 
Labor Review, January, 1937, p. 72:6. 


great advantage would be gained if 
longer warning of overtime could be 
given. By Louis Katin. The Human 
Factor, February, 1937, p. 69:5. 


After 5 P.M. 


One of the world’s leading depart- 
ment stores has just issued their 1937 
book of rules for employees. On one 
of the pages in the new book they 
quote the following from a very old 
book of rules, issued way back in 1854: 


—1854— 
“THE FOLLOWING RULES 
WILL BE PUT IN FORCE 
AT ONCE: 


“Store must be opened promptly at 
6 A. M. and remain open until 9 
P. M. the year around. 

“Store must be swept; counters, 
base shelves, and show cases dusted. 
Lamps trimmed, filled, and chimneys 
cleaned; pens made; doors and win- 
dows opened; a pail of water, and a 
scuttle of coal must be brought in by 
each clerk, before breakfast if there 
is time to do so, and attend to cus- 
tomers who call. 

“Store must not be opened on the 
Sabbath Day unless absolutely ne 
cessary and then only for a very few 
minutes. 

“Any employe who is in the habit 
of smoking Spanish cigars, getting 
shaved at a barber shop, going to 
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dances and other such places of amuse- 
ment, will most surely give his em- 
ployer reason to be suspicious of his 
integrity and all around honesty. 

“Each employe must pay not less 
than $5.00 per year to the church and 
must attend Sunday School every 
Sunday. 

“Men employes are given one eve- 
ning a week for courting purposes 
and two if they go to prayer meeting 
regularly. 

“After 14 hours of work in the 
store, the leisure time must be spent 
in reading good literature.” News 
and Views, February, 1937. 


Executive Compensation: A 
Problem in Incentives 


Executive compensation goes to the 
root of business accomplishment. In 
this article the following principles, 


underlying the compensation of execu- 
tives in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to the success of a business, are 
set forth: 

1. The amount of the fund to be 
utilized for payment of executive com- 
pensation during any current account- 
ing period should stand in a constant 
or decreasing relation to some basic 
factor of the business, such as net 
amount of sales. 2. Executive com- 
pensation should be composed of two 
elements: (a) the base salary, which 
distinguishes roughly among the vary- 
ing degrees of training, skill, judg- 
ment, experience and other qualifica- 
tions required for performance of the 
work, and (b) extra compensation, 
which becomes payable when super- 
standard operating results have been 


achieved. 3. Any extra compensation 
plan for executives should differentiate 
clearly the various levels of difficulty 
and responsibility at which executive 
tasks are exercised. 

4. Determination of the compensa- 
tion of executives should always be 
governed by their individual perform- 
ance with respect to conditions sub- 
stantially under their control. 5. The 
success of any executive compensation 
plan is conditioned upon the existence 
of a definite understanding, amounting 
to a pledge, that if super-standard re- 
sults within the range of accomplish- 
ment are achieved, stipulated extra 
compensation, expressed in definite 
terms, will be paid. 6. Standards of 
accomplishment should be adjusted 
from time to time in line with chang- 
ing conditions and improvements in 
organization, procedure, and equip- 
ment. 

The following are given as obstacles 
to be overcome in installing plans of 
compensation for executives: 

1. Inequalities in base salaries tend 
to offset the benefits of even a liberal 
plan of extra remuneration. 2. Ab- 
sence of definite standards of measure- 
ment tends to produce an increasingly 
high correlation between base salary 
and variable elements of compensation. 
3. Participation in extra compensation 
plans of individuals whose responsi- 
bilities and duties are without measur- 
able effect upon profit or performance, 
militates against the general incentive 
value of such plans. 

4. Artificial depression of base sal- 
ary levels tends to reduce greatly the 
incentive value of extra compensation 
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plans. 5. Uniform distribution of 
extra compensation in line with base 
salaries usually nullifies the incentive 
value of the former. 6. To defer the 
payment of extra compensation well 
beyond the period during which it was 
earned, often results in failure to capi- 
talize its incentive attributes. By 
Harry Arthur Hopf. The Society for 
the Advancement of Management 


Journal, January, 1937, p. 15:8. 


Employee Good Will Essential to 
Public Relations 


In a public service institution, good 
public relations and good industrial 
relations are indispensable and insep- 
arable. The president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company in this 
article defines their public relations 
policy in this way: The railroad de- 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Trade-Mark Bill Dies 


With the end of the Kentucky Gen- 
eral Assembly came also the end of 
companion bills making mandatory the 
registration of trade-marks. It was 
the sixth attempt to slip over a law 
making registration mandatory upon 
penalty of the loss of common law 
rights therein. Every trade-mark 
owner and every advertising medium 
should be alert because this same type 
measure will probably be introduced 
in many other states. 

The newspapers realizing the dan- 
ger of this bill did their part. The 
United States Trade Mark Associa- 
tion and other trade associations in- 


sires to be regarded as a good neighbor 
in all the communities which it serves 
and by all of the people with whom 
it has business relations. 

The individual passenger or shipper 
forms his opinion of the company 
from the service rendered and from 
attitudes of those who render the 
service. The fact that the earnings 
of the company, and, therefore, its 
payroll, are dependent upon the service 
that the customers get from the em- 
ployees has been put across to the 
employees in such a way that they 
have a cooperative traffic program, 
sponsored and participated in by all 
employees with the intent to solicit 
and secure new business. By Daniel 
Willard. Executives Service Bulletin, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
January, 1937, p. 1:3. 


formed their members of the serious- 
ness of the situation. Many business 
men had the mistaken idea that the 
bill would not apply to those who had 
Federal registration of their trade- 
marks. 


Registration of the marks would not 
be compulsory, but lack of registration 
makes them public property after six 
months. Should the proposed bill be- 
come a law, unscrupulous persons will 
register the names of well-known 
brands and then proceed to sell an in- 
ferior product under the - established 
names. 


From the viewpoint of the manu- 
facturer the bill would be very unfair. 
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All owners of trade-marks would be 
subject to unnecessary expense or the 
alternative of subjecting such trade- 
marks to the fraudulent use of un- 
scrupulous people. The door for 
blackmail will be opened. Now is the 
time for action. By G. S. McMillan. 
Printers’ Ink, January 21, 1937, p 
17:6. 


Return of Price Protecting 
Associations? 

The Supreme Court decision of De- 
cember 7, 1936, in the Fair Trade act 
opens the way for a return of price 
protective associations. Organizations 
for the protection of branded goods 
originated at the beginning of this cen- 
tury in the old countries as well as in 
the New World. ‘They were sup- 
pressed in this country but were suc- 
cessful in securing effective protection 
for manufacturers and dealers against 
the evils of price cutting in Great 
Britain, parts of the Continent and 
especially in Germany. 

Should the Federal Legislature ex- 
pand resale price maintenance on a 
nation-wide scale such a development 
would most probably entail a renais- 
sance of efforts to maintain resale 
prices through protective associations. 
Trade Regulation Review, January, 
1937, No. 2, p. 6:2. 


The Robinson-Patman Law: 
Some Assumptions and 
Expectations 

The Robinson-Patman Act suffers 
from many causes of ambiguity: it 
pretends to be what it is not when it 
puts forward a check on competition 


in the guise of an anti-trust law; it 
combines for the sake of compromise 
what are really two statutes indepen- 
dently developed without making any 
effort to render them consistent; it 
assumes a great many general propo- 
sitions about business practices, some 
of which at least are untrue; and it 
attempts to extend the Federal power 
over matters that have heretofore been 
considered purely intrastate. 

Behind all this confusion is a desire 
to remove the evil of the abuse of com- 
petitive power. However, an experi- 
ment of this kind must be carefully 
watched for its incidental results, its 
social and economic dislocations. The 
crop of these incidental aftergrowths 
seems in this case quite likely to be one 
of major proportions. The obligation, 
therefore, lies at the door of the gov- 
ernment to put this piece of legislation 
in such shape as to minimize doubts 
and dangers; in a word, to canalize 
it between safe banks. By E. P. 
Learned and Nathan Isaacs. Harvard 
Business Review, Winter Number, 
1937, Pp. 137:19. 


Supreme Court Decision 
Way to Extend Fair Trade Acts 
The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court that the California 
and Illinois Fair Trade Acts are con- 
stitutional will be followed by two 
efforts important to the chain store 
field—a determined drive to pass Fair 
Trade Acts in the 33 states which 
have no such acts and a Federal Act 
to control goods in Interstate Com- 
merce; and a move to make the acts 
effective in the fifteen states which 
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have them by encouraging manufac- 
turers of branded items to sign con- 
tracts for the maintenance of mini- 
mum resale prices. 

All of the Fair Trade acts give to 
the manufacturer of a branded item 
the right to enter into a contract with 
a retailer stipulating that the item 
shall not be sold below a stated mini- 
mum price. Many believe the act 
will spread in 1937. 

Chain executives feel that the Fair 
Trade act will bring about a curtail- 
ment of the worst phases of cut-price 
selling. The minimum prices will not 
be raised to unfair levels as the manu- 
facturers realize the necessity for set- 
ting these prices at levels that are low 
enough to compete against similar 
goods in other brands. 

The price-wrecking type of super- 
market has used sharp price-cutting on 
branded merchandise as its most potent 
means of drawing trade. Some chain 
executives feel that the Fair Trade 
acts may be effective in curbing this 
practice. By Frank E. Landau. The 
Chain Store Age, January, 1937, p. 
132:3. 


The S for the Control of 
Pie ten Peo 


Through varied changes in the 
processes of producing and distributing 
goods, competition has become largely 
a rivalry among unlike concerns. In 
this rivalry the position of the manu- 
facturer and the old-fashioned whole- 
saler and retailer is threatened. 

There have been efforts to cope with 
the problems resulting from _ this 
struggle by group action. It has also 


been attempted by the division of 
markets between manufacturers and 
distributors through the establishment 
of a discount policy of manufacturers, 
and by the classification of customers. 
Price uniformity and legal issues have 
also been employed in dealing with the 
problem. 

The most significant aspect of the 
conflict of the systems of distribution is 
not the fairness or unfairness to par- 
ticular concerns but its prospect of de- 
veloping better and cheaper distribv- 
tive processes for the economic system 
at large. By Corwin D. Edwards. 
The Journal of Marketing, January, 
1937, p. 212:6. 


Consumers’ Cooper 


ation 

Throughout the World in 1935 

Substantial gains in membership, 
sales, and production were made 
by consumers’ cooperative societies 
throughout the world in 1935. The 
progress of the wholesale societies was 
especially noteworthy, with a 7.7 per 
cent increase in sales and a 9.3 per cent 
increase in value of goods produced 
in 1935 as compared with 1934, by 
societies reporting for both years. Sta- 
tistical data for the cooperative associa- 
tions in all countries for which in- 
formation is available are given in this 
article. Monthly Labor Review, Jan- 
uary, 1937, P. 79:17. 


Summary of Legislation 
Aff Retailers 


(Jan. 1 thro Jan. 22, 1937) 

With the states listed alphabetically 
and with the bills on different subject 
matters grouped together under each 
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state, this summary lists all the bills af- 
fecting retailing that were introduced 
between January 1 and January 22, 
1937, giving a short statement of the 
aim of each bill. Institute of Distri- 
bution, Inc., 1937. 


Expanded Effort to Mark 1937 
Industrial Advertising 

With marketing programs greatly 
expanded in preparation for a year of 
boom proportions in 1937, industrial 
advertising faces a period in which 
new ideas, techniques, and methods 
will vie for honors. 

Statements by leading industrial ad- 
vertising and marketing executives pre- 
sented in this article present a picture 
of what is to take place in this highly 
organized drive for business in the next 
twelve months. A tendency to raise 
the advertising budget is seen. New 
products will be shown, Industrial 
Marketing, January, 1937, p. 17:3. 


Survey of Industrial Buying 


This factual study of industrial pur- 
chases of supplies, machinery, and plant 
equipment brought out the following 
facts : 

1. The major portion of industrial 
supply orders are now placed with 
industrial supply distributors by indus- 
trial buyers. 2. Purchases from in- 
dustrial’ distributors are increasing 
rather than purchasing direct. 3. 
The industrial buyer who purchases 
from distributors is the key factor in 
every industrial supply, machinery, 
and equipment purchase—whether di- 
rect or through distributors. 4. All 
the major buying influences in the 


plant can be covered by reaching the 
industrial supply distributors’ pros- 
pects and customers. 5. Every in- 
dustrial plant studied purchased some 
types of supplies and equipment from 
distributors. Not one bought less than 
three items from distributors. By 
Professor Hugh E. Agnew, Depart- 
ment of Marketing, New York Uni- 
versity. Sponsored by Mill & Factory. 
25 pages. 


Measuring Radio Audiences 


This is a critical analysis of current 
techniques for measuring radio audi- 
ences. 


There are three general types of 
surveys now in use for measuring the 
audience of individual programs: 
Telephone surveys, coincidental and 
unaided recall; personal interviews, 
unaided recall and aided recall; mail 
analyses, questionnaires and audience 
response. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of each are summarized. 


In addition tho these there is the 
Automatic Recording Device, which 
can be installed inside a radio cabinet. 
This is now in the experimental stage 
and only a preliminary evaluation of 
this technique is attempted. By John 
J. Karol, Director of Market Re- 
search, The Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Reprinted from Printers’ Ink, 
November 19, 1936. 


Recovery (in Advertising) Can’t 
Be Stopped 

The motor strike can make or break 

business. If settled soon there will be 

a continuation of the upward trend; 
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if not the effect on business will be 
severe. Motors were a mainspring of 
recovery and they can produce a busi- 
ness tailspin. To advertisers that 
means a reduction in expenditures. The 
trend in advertising sticks close to that 
in business. Business produces adver- 
tising and advertising produces busi- 
ness. 

The farm market seems fairly secure 
and the Administration is committed 
to a higher farm income—a higher 
national income. ‘This latter is the 
best clue to the advertising layout this 
year. If strikes become so hot they 
militate against the recovery, everyone 
expects Roosevelt will step in; in which 
case business ought to do better and 
so advertising will go up. 

There is a lot of idle money around ; 
banks want to lend; credit is available 
for going concerns and the security 
markets are full of vigor. The em- 
ployment trend is upward; wages are 
on the up grade. Purchasing power 
is, therefore, increasing. ‘The neces- 
sity to increase volume is acute. To 
do this advertising is needed. 

Advertising is aided and prodded 
by two energetic impulses; the desire 
to escape the undistributed earnings 
tax and the desire to tell industry’s 
story in type and over the air. By J. A. 
Livingston. Advertising ©& Selling, 
January 14, 1937, p. 30:4. 


Higher Price Problem Solved 
with New Methods 
Today’s buying public is trading up. 
New merchandise at higher prices has 
brought new problems of stocking and 
selling to the store manager. The 
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manager and his assistants must keep 
in touch with consumer demand. Cav- 
tion is necessary but one must not be 
too conservative. The demand is defi- 
nitely here for better merchandise. 
The sales people may question the 
customer whenever the occasion pre 
sents itself on price. Salesmanship 
must be of the up-and-coming variety. 
The saleswomen’s enthusiasm may be 
boosted by offering cash rewards to the 
ones who suggest stock that when intro- 
duced shows the best sales results. 
Confidence must be built up in your 
customers and you cannot do this by 
high-pressure methods of selling. Mer- 
chandise knowledge is essential and 
dramatized selling is needed. By The 
Manager of a Class “A” Store. Chain 
Store Age, January, 1937, p. 22:5. 


The Need for Credit Research 


Let us look at credit management 
from an unbiased and constructive 
point of view, consider its importance 
in present-day life, examine equipment 
needed by the Credit Manager and see 
what the Bureau of Foreign and Do 
mestic Commerce with the assistance of 
your Association, can do to supply this 
need. That credit is vital cannot be 
doubted when one considers that 50 
per cent of all retail stores grant credit 
and one-third of all retail sales are 
made on a credit basis. About 70 per 
cent of all wholesalers grant credit. 
Ninety per cent of all sales of export- 
ers was made by credit granting firms 
and 86 per cent of their sales was on 
a credit basis. 

Credit is based on the problem of 
intelligent credit granting, fair and 
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equitable rates and equally intelligent 
collections. Intelligent credit manage- 
ment is needed to eliminate wastes 
characteristic of this phase of our dis- 
tribution mechanism. The credit man- 
ager must go beyond thinking of credit 
granting only; he must think in terms 
of production and sales as well. Good 
credit management which assists in se- 
curing the maximum number of profit- 
able sales at the smallest credit loss to 
the organization, is a vital factor in 
efficient business. 

An intensification of the competitive 
problems arising from efforts to secure 
a representative share of the consum- 
er's dollar accompanies the present up- 
ward movement of business. Many 
phases of this competition will center 
upon credit practices and will become 
the credit manager’s problem. Because 
of this, more definite, detailed, and spe- 


cific data about your own industry are 
needed, to be used as a tool in man- 


agement. 

The wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ 
reports combined with the Bureau’s 
retail studies tell of the condition of 
the market for buying and selling and 
therefore make available a more de- 
pendable basis for future business plan- 
ning. 

The Department of Commerce has 
the responsibility of collecting, analyz- 
ing and disseminating material which 
is of great importance to the business 
community. ‘Theoretical analyses of 
our economic problems are naturally 
desirable and essential but such anal- 
yses’ effectiveness is increased when 
allied with factual data. Organized 
groups such as your own can fill a 
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definite need by bringing to the 
Bureau’s attention business problems 
of wide application. By Edward L. 
Lloyd. Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment, December, 1936, p. 10:5. 


“Proof in Pictures” 


How frequently have industrial 
salesmen been confronted with this ex- 
clamation from prospects, “Why, I 
didn’t know your company could han- 
dle a job like that!” shockingly regis- 
tering the fact that they had no con- 
ception of the manufacturer’s service 
capacity. The problem of selling the 
manufacturer’s resourcefulness to ser- 
vice the needs of an industry com- 
pletely is especially difficult where an 
extensive line of products, supplies and 
materials is involved. Of course, there 
are always catalogs, but these do not 
invite reading unless the need exists. 

The Creamery Package Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago, realized this and issued 
a very attractive booklet, “Proof in 
Pictures,” to reach all of the com- 
pany’s customers and prospects with a 
message in pictures that would dram- 
atize the quality and popularity of their 
equipment and to help the salesmen 
register a comprehensive picture of 
their company’s service ability. The 
use of pictures is not new to industrial 
advertising but the use of just installa- 
tion photos was a new approach in the 
field of dairy machinery advertising, 
according to B. F. Graff, advertising 
manager of the company, and his rea- 
son for this was the difficulty in ob- 
taining good pictures of such equip- 
ment. 
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Mr. Graft believes his book will do 
the company an enormous amount of 
good by showing the plant operators 
and owners that CP not only has a 
complete line of equipment but that 
many of the finest plants use it, and by 
giving the salesmen something more 
alive than a catalog or a bulletin to 
work with. By unconsciously building 
up his confidence and pride in his prod- 
uct the book enables the salesman to 
do a better job of selling. 

The cost of the book was approxi- 
mately $1.20 per copy, which covers 
all expenses, including photography 
(which Mr. Graff personally super- 
vised), traveling expenses, retouching, 
art work, plates, typesetting, printing 
and envelopes. The initial printing of 
5,000 supplied major executives of the 
dairy industry as well as furnishing a 
limited number for company use. Lim- 
iting the book is a means of enhancing 
the prestige value of it and maintain- 
ing it for a longer period of time. 
There is a saving, not deducted from 
the above cost of the book, in the fre- 
quent use of either photos or actual 
halftones from “Proof in Pictures,” in 
business paper copy, the house publica- 
tion and elsewhere. Further produc- 
tion details are given. Industrial Mar- 
keting, December, 1936, p. 16:2. 


Slow-Selling Merchandise 

Slow-selling merchandise develops 
as a most acute problem. The same 
general plan for handling the mechan- 
ical detail of the slow-selling merchan- 
dise operation prevails in all stores. 
In this article Mr. Lyon of Lansburgh 
& Brothers gives suggestions for dis- 


posing of “Slow-Sellers.” Slow-moving 
merchandise has evolved among retail- 
ers a number of special selling events 
and these and other methods of dis- 
posal are discussed. 

The “Want Slip” system offers per- 
tinent information as to where the 
trends are and what the customer 
wants. The Merchandise Control 
office illustrates past performance and 
acts as a guide for the policies of the 
future. 

Lyon presents in his article the 
causes of slow-moving merchandise 
and states among these: over-buying, 
stock that somehow or other got lost, 
inadequate initial markdowns, and 
poor price-lining. 

For more than three years Lans- 
burgh & Brothers has been dealing 
with corrective methods in preference 
to developing systems for the follow- 
up of such merchandise after it has 
been brought into the house. By Gerald 
Jay Lyon. The Balance Sheet, Janu- 
ary, 1937, p. 14:7. 


Pictorial Selling 


Outlining the essential points of 
our sales presentation in pictorial form 
enabled our sales force to cut down the 
time spent with each prospect, to leave 
a clear concept of what we had to 
offer and to see more prospects than 
had formerly been possible. The 
volume of sales was increased by 43 
per cent in a twelve-month period 
period without increasing the size of 
the sales force. The pictorial form of 
presentation was adopted after a sur- 
vey in 1929 showed that our volume 
was not increasing. 
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Illustrations were prepared to take 
care of the essential points in our sales 
presentation. It was found possible 
to give the whole story in an hour, in- 
terruptions included. Furthermore 
we were able to tell from one or two 
calls whether we were going to be able 
to sell the individual approached or 
whether we were just wasting our 
time. By C. G. Carter, Vice Presi- 
dent, The Liquid Carbonic Corpora- 
tion. Printers’ Ink, January 21, 1937, 
p. 5334. 

COUPONS IN ADVERTISING 
How Many Prospects Read Our Ad— 


Further Figures Needed to Deter- 

mine Action Objectives 

In this, the tenth of a series of 
articles, the author states that by far 
the largest number of readers of brand 
names are reached per dollars spent by 
outdoor publicity. 

Response by mail is greatly facili- 
tated by magazine coupons (doubling 
or trebling the number of responses 
as against radio) but even with this 
aid the “hearers” of brand names are 
more numerous by way of radio ad- 
vertising than by way of magazine. If 
the indirect action advertisement is to 
include a sales talk, more than a few 
words, the periodicals are the normal 
media. If direct action is the objec- 
tive, the periodicals rank first, with the 
radio in second place. 

The classes your advertising pro- 
gram will reach over the radio can be 
fairly well judged by the type of pro- 
gram and the hour at which it is pre- 
sented. ‘To discover the people your 
advertisement will reach when in a 
periodical, you must consider the ter- 


ritorial valuable portion of the circula- 
tion and analyze it by financial stan- 
dards, families vs. individuals, sex, and 
other reader characteristics as well as 
by editorial content. By E. T. Gund- 
lach. Printers’ Ink, January 21, 1937, 
p. 108:5. 


New Dragnets for Sales Dollars 


The end of 1936 brought new de- 
velopments in telephone-sales technique 
to drag in extra sales dollars for live 
merchants. Here are some: 


1. Any telephone subscriber whose 
name is listed in the Manhattan direc- 
tory may call a New York florist, place 
an order, and charge it, whether or 
not he has previously opened an ac- 
count. The shop calls back the listed 
number to verify the order, and credit 
is established. 


2. In ordering from New York 


City stores, suburbanites on Long 
Island can call the Town and Coun- 
try Service at Garden City at a charge 
no greater than for a local call; the 
service then assembles a number of 
orders for the same store and tele- 
phones them into New York. 


3. Department stores in the south 
install telephones on an outside shelf 
near the sidewalk; customers choose 
articles from the window display or 
from catalogs placed beside the instru- 
ment, and telephone their orders in- 
side. Macy’s has installed a telephone 
near the main entrance of the store 
with a sign reading: “Have you for- 
gotten to order something? Use this 
telephone.” 
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4. A large department store in the 
west has a special operator who makes” 
calls during the evening after the store 
is closed. ‘The operator calls every 


Prices in Recession and Recovery. 
By Frederick C. Mills. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
New York, 1936. 581 pages. 60 
tables. 16 charts. $4.00. 

This study begins with a thorough 
treatment of the major factors de- 
termining the price situation in 1929. 
A brief summary of conditions preced- 
ing and during the World War is 
followed by a careful analysis of the 
situation from 1922 to the present. 
By a detailed presentation and the 
liberal use of appendices, Dr. Mills 
has made it possible to determine the 
validity of the data and what statis- 
tical methods were employed. 

The book is divided into three ma- 
jor sections—before the recession, re- 
cession and depression, and recovery. 
Each section treats raw materials, 
semi-manufactured goods, and finished 
products separately, as well as empha- 
sizing the consumer’s position. 

The relationship between costs and 
prices, particularly for the depression, 
is analyzed more fundamentally in 
this volume than is the usual case. The 
analysis is carried out thoroughly and 
realistically to a point where it may be 
considered a new departure and a de- 


telephone subscriber in the neighbor- 
hood, announces the bargain of the 
day, and asks for orders. Forbes, 
January 15, 1937, p. 20:2. 


cidedly improved technique. Dr. Mills 
has endeavored to recognize all of the 
factors which complicate comparisons, 
allow for these, and still keep a thor- 
ough comparison of the fundamental 
measurements in the foreground. 


Of the conclusions reached by Dr. 
Mills, the following is of particular 
interest: “In spite of the tremendous 
gain in productive efficiency in manu- 
facturing industries (1914-1929), buy- 
ers of manufactured goods were forced 
to give more for them, in commodities 
at large, than in 1914. . . . Tendencies 
of the same sort persisted during the 
years of recession from 1929 to 1933. 
. . . The increase of 19 per cent in 
output per man hour from 1929 to 
1933, and the corresponding drop of 
16 per cent in the productive effort 
required to fabricate a unit of goods, 
worked chiefly to the advantage of 
producers. . . . From a social point of 
view it is desirable that gains in pro- 
ductivity should bring a larger output, 
with advanced living standards for 
consumers at large, rather than special 
advantages for some, co-existing with 
idleness of important productive re 
sources. These ends may be most 
readily attained through a reduction 
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in the selling prices of the finished 
goods immediately affected by the pro- 
ductivity gain, a reduction equivalent 
to the saving in cost of production.” 

The numerous recent studies of 
the depression have all been helpful, 
yet it may be that Dr. Mills has 
created the most basic and useful an- 
alysis. Certainly, this volume deserves 
careful consideration. 

Reviewed by Albert Haring, Lehigh 
University. 


Big Business: Its Growth and Its 
Place. Alfred L. Bernheim, Edi- 
tor. Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 
New York, 1937. 102 pages. $1.35. 


This is the first of three volumes 
embodying the results of a study of big 
corporations and their place in Ameri- 
can life. It attempts to show how large 


big business bulks in comparison with 
the smaller concerns on the American 
economic map as a whole, and on the 
various sectors of the map which rep- 
resent specific industries and groups of 
industries. 

It shows that individuals and part- 
nerships still carry on almost half of 
the country’s total business. Only 57 
per cent of economic activity is incor- 
porated at all and the proportion that 
corporations do of total business varies 
greatly from one industry to another. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the 
concentration of labor, American busi- 
ness shows widely varying conditions. 
In the cigarette manufacturing indus- 
try in 1933, about 99 per cent of the 
wage earners were employed by the 
eight largest concerns, and about 91 
per cent in the four largest. At the 


other extreme is the women’s clothing 
industry in which less than 4 per cent 
of the workers were employed by the 
six largest’ concerns, and only 2 per 
cent in the four largest. For 82 indus- 
tries as a whole, the 512 largest con- 
cerns, or 1.6 per cent of the total num- 
ber, employed 37 per cent of all wage 
earners. 

While it is true that about half of 
the business of the country is done by 
unincorporated enterprises, and while 
there are vast numbers of corporations 
that cannot be called “big” under any 
definition, it is likewise true that the 
giant corporations are very big indeed. 
The 594 largest corporations, which 
are three-twentieths of 1 per cent of 
the total number of corporations, 
owned 53 per cent of the total corpor- 
ate assets in 1933. 

The names of the two forthcoming 
volumes are How Profitable Is Big 
Business? and Big Business Salaries. 


Business Executive’s Handbook. 
Stanley M. Brown, Editor. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1936. 
1281 pages. $7.50. 

This book has been designed to pro- 
vide, within the covers of one volume, 
direct and practical answers to the busi- 
ness man’s questions and problems. The 
information is specific and to the point. 
Forms, tables, short cuts, listings of 
facts, outlines of procedure—all bring 
information together in quickly acces- 
sible form. 

Starting off with business mathe- 
matics, it runs through letter writing, 
selling by direct mail, advertising, sales 
contracts and forms, purchasing pro- 
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cedure, insurance, credits and collec- 
tions, financial statements, business or- 
ganizations, budgetary control, estate 
planning, and concludes with a very 
practical and useful section on tele- 
graph, telephone, and postal informa- 
tion. 


Increasing Personal Efficiency. 


By Donald A. Laird. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1936. 294 
pages. $2.50. 

This is another of Dr. Laird’s inter- 
pretations of applied psychology writ- 
ten for the non-psychologist, which 
would be interesting and entertaining 
for the average man and woman. In 
this book, as in all his other books, Dr. 
Laird does not fail to include some un- 
usual and amusing devices which re- 
quire reader participation. 

As a unit, the book is an excellent 
collection of interesting anecdotes, 
popular psychological patter, and re- 
minders that you are not doing what 
you know you should do. The new 
editions of this book include questions 
at the end of each chapter which are 
prepared with a double purpose: first, 
to enable the reader to review and ex- 
amine in his mind the material just 
covered; and second, to use in connec- 
tion with the chapter on reading aids. 

Chapter IV, “Using and Abusing 
Habits,” should make any open- 
minded individual sit up and take in- 
ventory. It is good and it is pointed. 

Chapter V, “Aids in Reading,” is 
especially helpful, particularly since 
modern educators are throwing light 
on our weak spots and now insist that 
most of us cannot, because we do not 
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know how to, read effectively and prof- 
itably. There are some excellent tests 
for the reader in this chapter. 

Chapter VI, “Two Dozen Memory 
Aids,” includes some interesting and 
scientific data. 

Dr. Laird has succumbed to the pop- 
ular interest in lighting and the psy- 
chology of light and color and closes 
his book with what might be a “Hints 
to the Housewife” section. There are 
topics dealing with building and deco- 
rating homes that are both enlighten- 
ing and worth-while. Other chapters 
deal with thought, personality, emo- 
tions, fatigue, and environment, all of 
which tend to assist the reader to un- 
derstand himself in relation to his 
work and home life. 

While we do not recommend this 
book to those who are in search of 
technical material, we believe that no 
one could read it and fail to find it 
profitable in some measure. For most 
of us it would be a constructive ex- 
perience, 


Reviewed by Mrs. A. W. Bass, Jr., 
The Pennsylvania Company. 


British Methods of Industrial 
Peace. By Ducksoo Chang. Co 
lumbia University Press, New York, 
1936. 332 pages. $4.25. 

This study is an attempt to present 
the British methods of industrial peace 
as a whole, to describe the actual modes 
of operation of the various peace agen- 
cies, to determine the relative impor- 
tance of each, and to indicate the pos- 
sibilities of further progress toward in- 
creased efficiency and better and more 
democratic industrial relations. The 
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author has based his study principally 
on materials collected in England in 
1929-1932. 

After examining the historical back- 
ground of conciliation and arbitration, 
the author discusses the compulsory 
arbitration experiment of World War 
days. The government agencies for 
industrial peace and the joint indus- 
trial councils system are then studied. 
Of interest for purposes of comparison 
with American methods is the chapter 
explaining the negotiation machinery 
in the five major British industries. 
Finally, the author has summed up 
both past experiences and future pros- 
pects. 


Economics of the Iron and Steel 


Industry. Volumes I and II. 
By Carroll R. Daugherty, Melvin 


G. de Chazeau, and Samuel S. Strat- 
ton. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1937. 1188 pages. 
$12.00. 


The objectives of this study, made 
under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Business Research, University of Pitts- 
burgh, are: 

1. To assemble, analyze, and pre- 
sent available data bearing on pre-Code 
economic conditions and trends in the 
iron and steel industry in order that 
influences operating under the Code 
might be evaluated in the light of these 
conditions and trends. 

2. To assemble, analyze, and pre- 
sent the available relevant data on the 
iron and steel industry, in an effort to 
seek objective answers to the significant 


economic problems raised by the Steel 
Code. 
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3. To appraise, in terms of these 
objective answers, the effects of the 
Code and to evaluate the results of 
that experiment in industrial self-gov- 
ernment. 

4. To make recommendations con- 
cerning future Government and in- 
dustrial policy with respect to the 
problem of regulation—either govern- 
mental or industrial—of the iron and 
steel industry. 

The study is presented in four parts. 
Part I is concerned with the setting 
and purpose of the study; with the 
nature of the industry and with eco- 
nomic conditions obtaining in the in- 
dustry before the adoption of the Code; 
with a functional analysis of the Code; 
and, finally with an appraisal of the 
administration of the Code. Part II is 
concerned with the problems of the 
industry relating to production, costs, 
profits, trade practices, and pricing 
policies, as those problems manifested 
themselves under the Code. 

Part III is devoted to the labor 
problems of the industry and of the 
Code. In Part IV are presented a de- 
tailed summary of conclusions and an 
epilogue in which attention is directed 
to broad questions of public policy and 
to an examination of inferences that 
might be drawn from the study as a 
whole. 


Freedom in The Modern World. 
By Jacques Maritain. Translated 
by Richard O'Sullivan, K.C. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1936. 
233 pages. $2.00. 

This is a profound book and as such 
is not easy reading; it should be studied 
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and re-studied by those who desire to 
understand the tremendous crisis 
through which the world is passing. Its 
thesis is not easy to state in simple 
terms without risk of error either by 
defect or by proportion. It could be 
stated in several ways, but it seems to 
this reviewer that it might fairly be 
put thus: The world is in social revo- 
lution because man, in achieving his 
conquest of the natural world around 
him, has lost control of himself and 
has forgotten his own nature. He has 
sought freedom by struggling to mul- 
tiply his material satisfactions — as 
Maritain puts it, “ by way of tech- 
nique” instead of “by way of asceti- 
cism.” “Technique is good,” he says 
(Le songe de Descartes), “machinery 
is good. We ought to express our dis- 
approval of the diehard spirit that seeks 


to suppress machinery and technical 
processes. But, if machinery and tech- 
nical processes are not controlled and 
firmly subjugated to the well-being of 
mankind, that is, fully and vigorously 
subordinated to the ethics of religion 
and made the instruments of moral 


asceticism, mankind is irretrievably 
lost.” 

He is lost because he is robbed of 
his supreme dignity—personality. Be- 
cause of that dignity, freedom is his 
right. But the rise of the “totalitarian” 
state, which is the most ominous phe- 
nomenon of modern times, has robbed 
the individual of that dignity by trans- 
ferring his personality to the state. The 
essence of personality consists of reason 
and will, rationally motivated and as- 
sisted by grace. The irony is that mod- 
ern “humanism” which regards man as 
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an end in himself and not God, has 
resulted in dehumanizing him. “In 
order to rule over nature as a demi- 
urge, man is in fact obliged more and 
more to subordinate his life to neces- 
sities not human but technical, and to 
forces of the material order that he sets 
in motion and that invade our human 
life—God dies: Man now materialist 
thinks he can only be man or super- 
man if God is not God.” 

The treatment is characteristically 
orderly. There are three parts; the 
first is largely metaphysical and deals 
with the concept of freedom, the sec- 
ond contrasts what Maritain calls “au- 
thentic humanism that has God for its 
centre” with what he calls “the hu- 
manism of history that has man for its 
centre,” and the third outlines the 
means that must be adopted for the 
restoration of human personality to its 
proper place and recovery of man’s 
freedom. We hear much nowadays of 
the “spiritual” and the need for its 
recapture. It is a vague term. Mari- 
tain’s point is that the word spiritual is 
synonymous with “Christian.” He dis- 
tinguishes three kinds of “means”— 
spiritual means directed solely toward 
God, e.g., the Mass, spiritual means di- 
rected toward the temporal order, and 
purely secular means. It is the second 
of these with which he is mainly con- 
cerned—of course, without any substi- 
tution of these for the first. His in- 
sistence is on endurance rather than 
resistance. But it is impossible in brief 
space to describe more closely his argu- 
ment. It must be read and re-read to 
yield its full content, and it should be. 

Reviewed by Thomas F. Woodlock. 





